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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—AUGUST CO-SELECTION 
(With Marshall’s Vespers in Vienna) 


Trevor-Roper, H.R. The Last Days of Hitler. Mac- 
millan. Aug. 12, 1947. 254p. $3.00. 

One might expect that one who teaches at Christ Church, 
Oxford, would be a person with at least a degree of formal 
education as well as a person not interested in keeping 
old libels alive. Likewise one might expect that a com- 
pany that sells as many books each year to Catholics as 
the Macmillan Company does would hire at least one 
Catholic as a reader of manuscripts so that passages de- 
liberately insulting to Catholics would not appear in print. 
Both these expectations are blasted by a reading of the 
book under review. Trevor-Roper, writing of Goebbels, 
presents this untruth about a great religious order: “As 
the Jesuit persuades his penitent that all is well, that he 
has not really sinned at all, and that the obstacles to belief 
are really much less formidable than they appear, so 
Goebbels persuaded the Germans that their defeats were 
really victories...” (p. 16). This diatribe resulted from 
the fact that Goebbels was one of thousands of Germans 
Equally vicious and untrue is 
the following bald statement admitting of but one inter- 
pretation: “As the Jesuits created a system of education 
aimed at preventing knowledge, so Goebbels created a sys- 
tem of propaganda...” (p. 17). There are additional 
uncalled for remarks, equally libelous, which we shall 
not quote. 

It is admittedly difficult to know just how seriously one 
should take any account written by a man so evidently 
uninformed and so intellectually retarded. Actually, there 
is little in the book that is not already well known. A 
rather detailed account of Hitler’s activities fem dehy 20, 


1944, when members of his General Staff tried to blow 


him to pieces, until April 30, 1945, when he committed 
suicide, is presented. The recital is based for the most 
part on “interviews” with Hitler’s surviving associates. 
Naturally there is no way for the average reader to deter- 
mine whether or not these interviews actually took place. 
The more one reads about Hitler the more difficult it 
seems to be to understand the man. He evidently in- 
spired in many of his followers a fanatical spirit of devo- 
tion, although many others must have considered him 
unbalanced. Just why so many members of the General 
Staff accepted him as their Fuehrer remains unexplained. 
The author speaks of the hypnotic influence that Hitler 
exerted on his associates, but that explains nothing as 
these men were away from him and his hypnotic influ- 
ence most of the time. Hitler’s blood lust is mentioned 
(p. 71) but that was a well known characteristic. His 
book Mein Kampf is quoted, as would be expected. Just 
why any intelligent man should have believed any state- 
ment made by the writer of Mein Kampf remains alto- 
gether inexplicable. Hitler had proclaimed so eloquently 
the merits of the lie in his book that his treachery should 
have been expected. Hitler’s relationships with Eva 
Braun were not clear to Trevor-Roper, and he simply 
gives the basic account. 


The pages that present in detail Hitler’s suicide technique 
are as gory as anyone could demand. He shot himself in 
the mouth. Eva Braun took poison. Their bodies were 
then taken to the garden of the Chancellery, gasoline was 
spilled on them, and the gasoline was ignited. The bodies 
burned from about 4:00 P. M. to 6:00 P. M.; they were 
buried later that same evening, probably in the garden. 
Many soldiers were buried there; Hitler’s bones were never 
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identified. Goebbels directed that his children be poi- 
soned; he then ordered that he and his wife be shot and 
that their bodies be burned. Most of the other leaders 
tried to escape; most of them were soon apprehended. 
Himmler took poison when his identity was discovered. 
Never before in history did a group of leaders disappear 
more quickly from the scene. Their respective departures 
were cheap, drab, cowardly, and we should add, messy. 
Some of the most evil men who ever lived proved by 
their deaths that God’s law cannot be violated with 
impunity. 
Little did this reviewer think, as he watched the smartly 
dressed generals go in and out of the Reich Chancellery 
in Berlin one afternoon in August, 1939 that in less than 
six years the Chancellery would be in ruins, most of the 
generals would be dead, and the unapproachable Fuehrer 
would have had his body burned and his bones thrown 
into a common grave in his own garden in the Chan- 
cellery. Truth is indeed stranger than fiction. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, Chicago 


* 


White, W. L. Report on the Germans. 
Brace. July 17, 1947. 260p. $3.00. 


More than two years have passed since the German sur- 
render. Yet, little, if any, progress has been made on a 
peace settlement for Germany. By many the blame for 
this delay will be placed squarely on Russia. But Russia, 
at least, has its own plan for Germany and pursues it 
relentlessly. Do we Americans know what we want in 
Germany? Near the end of the war the Morgenthau 
proposals were widely discussed in the United States, but 
who discusses them today? Are we Americans doing any 
serious and constructive thinking on this vital problem 
which is so essential to future world peace? 


To stimulate our thinking on this subject, W. L. White 
has written his Report on the Germans. Like the Report 
on the Russians, it is forthright reporting by an experi- 
enced journalist and will provoke widespread controversy. 
It is largely the result of two visits to Germany, one in 
1939 after war had actually begun and the other in 1946. 
While there the author endeavored in true Gallup poll 
fashion to interrogate the Germans on a number of key 
issues. In 1939 it was his purpose to discover what they 
thought of Hitler, of his domestic and foreign policies, 
of his persecuting the Jews. In 1946 the questions were 
changed to: What do you think of the Americans and 
the Russians? When did you first decide that Germany 
had lost the war? When, during the war, did you first 
hear of the extermination camps? 


Harcourt, 


On these questions he gives some very enlightening in- 
formation. To give flesh and blood to these facts and 
figures, he allows the Teutonic mind to speak through 
the mouthpiece of several Germans whom he considered 
as representative of the Third Reich. First, there is Al- 
brecht Schultz, a fictitious name for a young attaché of 
Goebbels’ Propaganda Ministry, who studied at an Ameri- 
can University on a Nazi scholarship, married an Ameri- 
can girl and is still living in shattered Berlin. Among 
others are Mrs. Sophie B., a Berlin Jewess who miracu- 
lously managed to survive the war and the pogroms; 
Friedrich Neumann, an unrepentant and unreconstructed 
German; Dorothea Klein, a young: newspaper woman 
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whose youth and education had been in Hitler’s hang 
Anna von B., the charming daughter of a Prusgig, 
Baroness who was invited to a dance with Russian joy, 
nalists; as well as a dentist, a printer, an engineer ap; 
several others. Their conversations with Mr. White a: 
recorded and they make fascinating reading. Wheth: 
they are presented accurately or have been edited y 
establish a thesis is difficult for one to judge. But th: 
general impression is that der Fuehrer seized German 
when its representative government was floundering frop 
lack of Allied support and then he quickly established ; 
dictatorship that the Germans could no more overthry 
than the Russians can rid themselves of Stalin. 


This points a moral. The Allies must learn from th; 
errors committed after World War I. But have they 
The last part of his book is devoted to a comparison ly 
tween the policies of 1919 and those of 1946. It is; 
rather discouraging picture and clearly shows that oy 
generals are more capable on the battlefields than are oy 
statesmen in the halls of peace. The author sincere 
admires Woodrow Wilson and his policies which wer 
repudiated by the American people and he ardently hops 
that now American public opinion will be convinced thy 
it must support a realistic policy for Germany. 

Those who believe that the Germans are a condemne 
race will be irritated by this book. But such beliefs canna} 
be entertained by Catholics who follow the teaching ¢/ 
Benedict XV and Pius XII and they will find this bod 
not only informing but stimulating. It proposes mor 
questions than it answers. Americans must devote mo: 
thought to the problem of Germany as the Paris Meetim 
of the Foreign Ministers and the Marshall Plan both i! 
dicate and this is as popular a presentation of the subj 
as I have ever read. It should, however, not be recom 
mended indiscriminately to high school students on « 
count of a few outspoken passages—e.g., the description ¢ 
Irma Griese, the Belsen sadist, p. 116. 

Harry C. Koenig, 
Mundelein, Illinois 


* @ 
MacInnes, Helen. Friends and Lovers. 
Brown. Aug. 11, 1947. 367p. $2.75. 


For an author whose reputation as a novelist has bee 
founded and solidly established by her writing on variou 
phases of World War II, Miss MacInnes’ latest, Friend 
and Lovers, represent a severe departure from her usu: 
theme, a departure however, still subject to a sameness (| 
technique. Her first novels, Above Suspicion, togethe') 
with the later Assignment in Brittany cover the work ¢ 
the English counter-espionage system and the Frenc 
underground. While Still We Live deals with the « 
ganization of the Polish forces of resistance in the eat 
days when “total war”, tanks and “collective guilt” wet 
not yet fully understood by a startled world. Horiw 
describes the work of the peasants in the Tyrol sabotagin 
the Nazi Wehrmacht even as the British and Americ’ 
armies come slugging up the Italian Peninsula. 

All of Miss MacInnes’ writing bears the mark of tk 
master of suspense, of plot unraveling from a net of tig? 
suspicion, of character congruent with its ambient am 
atmosphere. To a tale essentially adventurous, she add) 
a touch of the romantic delicately subordinated to he) 
sense of objectivity, a touch of sweetness, in good tast) 
and free of maudlin sentimentality. 
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In Friends and Lovers, war withdraws and yields place 
completely to the love-plot of David Bosworth and Penny 
Lorrimer. Patiently and quietly the author charts the 
growth of their mutual attraction from a hasty first meet- 
ing and friendship, through love and finally the successful 
consummation of marriage. The obstacles survived by 
the lovers are sometimes trite—poor boy meets fairly well 
to do girl whose conventional parents object—but the 
stumbling blocks laid by themselves, the quick little 
jealousies, the uncertainties arising from the very vehe- 
mence of their love, these are carefully etched scenes 
bright with honest dialogue. David’s sister Margaret, 
follows the conventional lines of a selfish type in a 
mediocre sort of manner. Her objection to the union of 
David and Penny arises solely from the fact that David 
will then be unable to provide the funds necessary to 
carry on her studies in music. Penny’s grandfather, Dr. 
MacIntyre, perhaps the best portrayed of all the char- 
acters, ultimately saves the lovers for each other, though 
he is providentially aided in this by a sudden attack of 
hypertension that strikes Penny’s father low, an attack 
that softens the intransigence of both parents’ opposition. 


Here the application of a suspense technique to romance 
does not make as joyous reading as it does in a story of 
romantic enterprise. There is not enough objective action 
on which to frame such a structure nor has the author yet 
discovered the psychological depth that would make such 
a treatment valid. It is perhaps for this reason that 
Friends and Lovers does not achieve the total effect of 
the other MacInnes novels. Again, the change of theme 
but not of technique may mean that Miss MacInnes is 
“heading somewhere” in her writing and her next book 
might well demonstrate whether she is developing into a 
writer of stature or whether, like all too many others of 
her contemporaries she is merely the writer of many books 
but the author of only one story. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 

University of Scranton 


Runbeck, Margaret Lee. Hope of Earth. Houghton, 
Mifflin. Aug. 5, 1947. 559p. $3.00. 


When wealthy old Tobias Phelps died and the will was 
read, all Philadelphia was astounded to learn that he was 
bankrupt, the panic of 1837 plus his own honesty being 
responsible for it. He did leave an inheritance, however: 
a well-tthumbed Bible (King James version) and a journal 
revealing a puritan-pioneer view of America’s destiny. 
This proved so unsatisfactory that his son Horace blew 
his brains out and Stephen, just married, whisked his 
bride Amoret off to Illinois. He had invested his slender 
funds in a development there named Mount Olympus. 
Stephen’s disillusion at what he finds embitters him. He 
is vain and snobbish and spoiled, but also too proud to 
quit, so he gets to work and with the aid of neighbors 
whom he despises, he builds his home and eventually his 
fortune. 


Amoret, his beautiful bride, is humble, democratic and 
unspoiled. Her new neighbors are poor and illiterate, but 
she adores them, much to Stephen’s disgust. She had sat 
teverently at the feet of old Tobias while he imparted a 
philosophy compounded of Tom Paine, Proverbs, God and 
tugged individualism. Amoret, thrilled toythe eo with 
God’s plan for America, tries to convey the exalted vision 


to Stephen, but he contemptuously rejects it, and a cool- 
ness developes between them. The rift grows with the 
years and their love life (few details of which have been 
denied the reader) becomes formal and finally non- 
existent. Stephen gladly utilizes the gold rush excitement 
to solve an unhappy marriage by taking a vacation from it. 


Although Stephen was annoyed by Amoret’s starry-eyed 
idealism, Joel Adams, the local preacher, proved a soul 
mate, but a sufficiently cool-headed one to prevent Amoret 
from stooping to folly by the heroic expedient of marrying 
an eligible widow. Amoret’s children are killed in an 
accident and when Stephen returns from the gold fields, 
no richer and unchanged except for a limp, Amoret con- 
ceives another child, whom she names Tobias. A few 
years later, life with Stephen having become impossible 
again, she !eaves him and takes little Toby with her. A 
projection into the future shows little Toby at 88 years 
of age, handing the good old Bible to his grandson with 
appropriate remarks. Then a reassuring flashback shows 
Amoret happily reunited to Stephen, who now accepts 
the Bible and sees how right the Book had been all along. 
In fact, the story ends with several sudden conversions, 
whose extended delay has permitted Miss Runbeck to 
reach page 559 before desisting. 


This reviewer was on the point of concluding that Hope 
of Earth could not possibly interest anybody, but after the 
miracle of The Miracle of the Bells, who knows? So let 
us say that if you did not find Mr. Janney’s essay pre- 
posterous it is conceivable that you might enjoy this one, 
too. This is a free country. We can only register our 
opinion that the characters in Hope of Earth are com- 
pletely unconvincing (this goes for the minor characters 
as well as the major one: cf. p. 128-141), they are insuf- 
ferably coy about God (p. 135, 136, 160, etc.), and the 
“philosophy” throughout is incredibly vapid and preten- 
tious. If anyone doubts this let him try the simple if 
painful experiment of reading pages 464-467. This brief 
passage exemplifies the pompous wordiness, the senti- 
mentality and the quasi-mystical eroticism that burden 
the whole book. 


We can, however, close our doleful report with one bright 
spot: the author will gladden the hearts of all connoisseurs 
of the purple patch. Some of her flights are really col- 
lectors’ items, in a way. For the clinical delectation of 
those who savor such things, I give you Amoret playing 
the harp (p. 250): 


“Her fingers scooped up arpeggios of merriment and 
tossed them into the air as if they were white butter- 
flies that danced and swirled in the sunshine with 
unholy gaiety.” 


Let it be said to Stephen’s credit that he disliked the harp. 


Phillips Temple, 
Georgetown University Library, 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Manners, William. Father and the Angels. Dutton. 
Aug. 14, 1947. 224p. $2.75. 


This book is a series of vignettes detailing incidents in the 
relationship of a small boy to his father. Differing from 
the earlier “father” stories in that the parent was a mid- 
western Jewish Rabbi near the turn of the present cen- 
tury, it draws a picture of a warmly human, sympathetic, 
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virtuous and wise man whose understanding guidance 
made easier the paths of a small and questioning boy. 
There is no continuous story here but rather a series of 
incidents culled from childhood’s memories and retailed 
in the light of adult understanding. Though father ap- 
pears at first sight to be practical and bumbling, he gradu- 
ally emerges as a kindly, wise and tolerant man, a good 
samaritan who succeeds quite well in loving, understand- 
ing and helping all classes of people. Especially with 
respect to his second son does father function efficiently 
and, though there was an occasional failure, the product 
of that wholesome human relationship was worthwhile. 
Father was universally loved and respected—there seems 
to have been little or no religious or racial prejudice in 
his life. Most of the matter in the book will appeal to 
adults for whom it is suitable. 


Spillane, Mickey. I, The Jury. 
1947. 218p. $2.50. 


When his best friend is discovered cruelly murdered tough 
Mike Hammer, private detective, swears that he will dis- 
pose of the killer in exactly the same fashion. He refuses 
to be bound by just and legal police practices or to respect 
the rights of suspects. Instead he uses brutal, extra-legal 
methods to secure his evidence. In the course of his 
search for evidence he dallies sexually with almost every 
woman in the case. When he finally discovers the mur- 
deress there is a definitely pornographic strip-tease scene 
climaxed by a 45 slug from Mike’s gun just as she enfolds 
him in her arms. This book is objectionable on two counts 
—first, that it advocates the usurpation of duly constituted 
and efficiently acting legal authority; secondly, it is almost 
pure pornography. Anatomical and emotional descrip- 
tions are explicit, detailed and provoking. Every decent 
person will not only avoid this book but will do what lies 
within his power to dissuade others from reading it. 


Dutton. Aug. 1, 
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Henning, William E. The Heller. 
7, 1947. 294p. $2.75. 


According to the publisher’s note on the jacket, the 
author of this raucous novel about American adolescence 
is a 36-year-old Iowan who tried painting first, then, very 
briefly, magazine publishing, then short-story writing, and 
now apparently has struck pay-dirt in the novel, if maga- 
zine rights and Scribner’s advertising campaign pay off as 
intended. 


The central figure from whom the book takes its title is 
seventeen-year-old Anne Karlan in her junior year of 
high school. She is shown in her father’s home (a room- 
ing house), at school, in a succession of blind-alley jobs, 
and finally in her own home. The people with whom 
she is associated in all these settings are with one excep- 
tion uniformly cheap, rowdy and harsh-tongued, when 
they are not downright bawdy and blasphemous. The 
exception is Leonard Mason, a decent man of twenty- 
seven, whom she takes away from another girl, wheedles 
into letting her wear the ring intended for the other girl, 
cajoles into marrying her, and by whom she is patiently 
molded into a responsible member of society on the 
strength of the gold the author maintains is underneath 
the surface for Leonard to find. 


Scribner. July 
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First major blow in Anne’s life comes when the muscular, 
dumb football hero with whom she dates four nights g 
week (going out with other men the remaining three to 
prevent his becoming too confident) is coerced into marry. 
ing Betsy, her faithful, colorless satellite, by the latter’s jp. 
dignant family. Quivering from the shock and blindly 
striking back at her taunting associates, Anne looks abou 


for some compensatory satisfaction which will salve her 


pride and restore her injured confidence. So, when he; 
mother forestalls a forbidden date with one of her cus 
tomary nondescripts by locking up the girl’s clothes, Anne 
dons thin, pink-silk pajamas and knocks at the door of g 
roomer she has meantime become conscious of. A few 
months later when she has married him she is the only 
one of the high-school crowd to befriend Betsy. In the 
sobering tragedy of the deaths of Betsy and her baby, shs 
is supposed to grow up—but not too far to become unin. 
teresting. 


The thesis on which the author builds is apparently a 
paragraph on page 87. “What did one expect from a 
seventeen-year-old girl? She was ignorant of many things 
—but she was wise beyond her years in others. She was 
mean to her mother and certain of her acquaintances— 
but wasn’t this reciprocal and didn’t they for the mos 
part deserve it?) She was wild and disturbing—but wasn’t 
this better than being dull?” 


Henning is careful to point out that his heroine is cautious, 


if not careful. “No matter the temptation, there was 2 
certain point beyond which Anne would not go.” And 
so he approves of her and holds her and her sex-drugged, 
foul-mouthed crowd up as typical of their generation for 
the approval of the reader as well. Occasionally, he 
reports a characteristic or incident which shows some 
observation of the age he claims to describe, as Anne’s 
aspirations to make a temporary living by modeling clothes 
in Chicago, and the preoccupation of one of her friends 
with the problem of whether he can support a wife on his 
elevator-boy’s salary. 


But that all youth is lying, thieving, unchaste in thought 
and act, or that the individual teen-ager of such a type 
could attract and hold the admiration and love of a solid 
young man such as Leonard Mason is supposed to be, the 
reader rejects as preposterous. One might conjecture that 
the author intends to try the movies next, if there were 
anything left in this novel after the indecencies are te 
moved by the censor. 
Helen L. Butler, 


Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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